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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


WILHELM DILTHEY 


A Review or His CoLuLeEcTED WorkKs AS AN INTRODUCTION TO A 
PHASE OF CONTEMPORARY GERMAN PHILOsopHy + 


WE see in contemporary Germany a nation committed, like 

our own, to industry and to the use of scientific methods, 
with similar problems of reconstructing a spiritual heritage from a 
different type of culture. But in each country the heritage has its 
distinctive features and the reconstructing movements assume some- 
what unique aspects. Philosophy in Germany, while addressing 
itself very largely to themes and problems common to modern west- 
ern culture as a whole, is nevertheless in many ways a world apart, 
with its own conceptual foundations of comparatively recent date. 
The study of man, and in lesser degree the study of nature, is con- 
ditioned in Germany by native categories deriving from an indig- 
enous speculative tradition. The German terms Geisteswissen- 
schaften and Kulturwissenschaften, the nearest equivalents for what 
J. S. Mill in England called ‘‘the moral sciences’’ and for what we 
in America commonly call the social sciences, are indicative of char- 
acteristic differences. 

Whoever would inquire into this matter of the way in which a 
native speculative tradition has in Germany conditioned the develop- 
ment and interpretation of positive sciences common to contemporary 
western culture, and into the way in which that tradition has been 
itself modified in so doing, can not afford to overlook the works of 
Wilhelm Dilthey (1833-1912). For Dilthey combined a realistic 
and cosmopolitan outlook upon the western world with native intui- 
tions ; his shrewd and hard-headed sense for the actual advance of the 

1 Wilhelm Dilthey’s Gesammelte Schriften, Vols. 1-7, Leipzig und Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner, 1921-1927. Vol. I, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, ed. 
by B. Groethuysen, 1922, xx 4 429 pp.; Vol. II, Weltanschauung und Analyse 
des Menschen seit Renaissance und Reformation, ed. by G. Misch, 1921, xi + 
528 pp.; Vol. III, Studien zur Geschichte des Deutschen Geistes, ed. by P. 
Ritter, 1927, xii 279 pp.; Vol. IV, Die Jugendgeschichte Hegels und andere 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte des Deutschen Idealismus, ed. by H. Nohl, 1921, 
x + 583 pp.; Vol. V, Die Geistige Welt. Einleitung in die Philosophie des Lebens, 
ed. by G. Misch with an introductory essay on the development of Dilthey’s 
philosophy, 1924, exvii + 442 pp.; Vol. VI, Die Geistige Welt, Pt. II, ed. by 
G. Misch, 1924, vi+ 324 pp.; Vol. VII, Der Aufbau der Geschichtlichen Welt 
in den Geisteswissenschaften, ed. by B. Groethuysen, 1927, xii+ 380 pp. An 


eighth volume is in preparation under the title Philosophie der Philosophie. Ab- 
handlungen zur Weltanschauungslehre. 
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6 JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 
positive sciences was balanced by his fine feeling for the spiritual 
essence of German tradition and a keen discernment, if not creative 
imagination, in speculative philosophy. Nor ean a student of the 
history of western philosophy afford to miss the works of Dilthey, 
whether or no he is particularly interested in the Germanic genius. 
For Dilthey worked over a large portion of western cultural history 
with indefatigable industry, and with a view to understanding philos- 
ophy as part of that culture. Especially noteworthy are his essays 
on the theme of human nature in the thought of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, and then on the German philos- 
ophers, poets, and historians of the eighteenth and nineteenth. 


I. DmrHeEy’s PurRPOsE 


In the present edition of collected writings Dilthey’s work is ear- 
ried a step farther than he himself had brought it, by living disciples 
who are still thinking in terms of his thought. For it was characteris- 
tic of Dilthey to see and plan beyond his own powers to perform; his 
projects are frequently more significant than his results. He ex- 
plicitly confessed this himself, and allowed his clear recognition of 
the fact to determine his method of publication. In notebooks and 
manuscripts he would sketch out vast projects; then, with heroic 
energy he would give himself up to the research involved, publishing 
his results as occasion warranted in a series of journal articles with 
the hope of eventually collecting and revising the individual studies 
so as to realize his comprehensive plan. Some collections of this sort 
he did himself achieve, others have now been realized for him in this 
edition by his disciples, while still others might be made from manu- 
scripts remaining in the Prussian archives.” 

By arranging Dilthey’s very numerous articles and separate 
studies in such a way as to clarify the comprehensive schemes which 
inspired them, the editors of the present edition have to some extent 
inevitably obscured the historical genesis and context of his ideas. 
On the other hand, they have minimized the anachronism of repub- 
lishing articles written long ago, by setting in bold relief the under- 
lying philosophic intention of those articles, which still influences 
such contemporary German thinkers as Eduard Spranger, and in a 
sense Oswald Spengler, not to mention names less widely known, e.g., 
Georg Misch, Hermann Nohl, Theodor Litt, and Hans Freyer, to 
develop further the implications of Dilthey’s thought. Thus pre- 
sented, Dilthey’s work, far from being outlived, is the essential intro- 
duction to an influential school of contemporary German thought, 
and this fine edition fittingly represents its present importance. The 
publishers, as well as the editors, are to be congratulated on a choice 


2 The present collected edition is, therefore, not a complete edition; it does 
not even include all the hitherto published works. 
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WILHELM DILTHEY 7 


of type which stamps these books as belonging to the contemporary 
period. 

From the foregoing one may correctly surmise that the unity of 
Dilthey’s thought is to be found in its leading and governing _m- 
pulse, rather than in any finished system of final conclusions. In 
fact, Dilthey himself, in the last year of his life, when editing some 
of his articles for republication, confesses that their unity lies in the 
‘‘well-nigh passionate impulse of his youth’’ which runs through 
them (V, p. 3). We can still acquaint ourselves with that impulse 


_in its first exuberant expression, by virtue of the diaries which Dilthey 


kept during his university years, 1854 to 1864. In 1860, at the age 
of twenty-seven, he makes the following entry: 

I saw my life before me to-day in a number of possibilities, some clear, 
others obscure, but the sum of them is that it is my business to trace in history 
the vital part of religion, and to give it a moving exposition in an age that is 
stirred by politics and science alone. I presume to speak of the further develop- 
ment and efficacy of a religious and philosophical world-view that seems to be 
buried bereath the ruins of our theological and philosophical systems. For I 
am of the opinion that a collected retrospect upon the history of speculation is 
just the thing to destroy this error. It will inevitably reveal that these systems 
were not constructed by a false logie out of purely formal motives; it will neces- 
sarily show their relations to the living motives of our own thinking. Con- 
fronted by the total (historical) picture, who will venture to explain it all as a 
result of fallacious reasoning ?3 


It is easy to be deceived by ephemeral intimations of destiny, but in 
this ease Dilthey made no mistake; the above passage is an uncanny 
forecast of his life’s trend. He was to be permanently engaged in 
interpreting the vital motives of religion and philosophy in western 
history, and permanently occupied with the problem of the relation 
of these to the formal elements, i.e., the systematic structures, logical 
arguments, etc. Initially, as in the above quotation, he uses the dis- 
tinction between formal and vital to deprecate the complete and inde- 
pendent finality claimed for theological and philosophical systems on 
grounds of formal argument. He adheres to the view that such sys- 
tems have their actual and truly final use in the partial clarification 
and development which they bring to living historical motives. From 
this point of view, however, he is thoroughly concerned to investigate 
the positive characteristics of formal systems, and by no means in- 
clined to brush them aside with obscure and impatient denials. 

The above quotation from Dilthey’s diary of 1860 suggests a para- 
mount interest in religion, although he speaks of his theme as ‘‘the 
further development and efficacy of a religious and philosophical 
world-view.’’ As a matter of fact, while Dilthey (born in 1833) was 

8 Dilthey, Ethica, being extracts from his diaries in the years 1854-1864, 


published as volume 10, Neue Folge of the Mitteilungen aus dem Litteraturarch- 
ive in Berlin. The above quotation is from p. 20 in this volume. 
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the son of a preacher and began his own university studies under the 
theological faculty, it was the more speculative side of religion and 
the philosophical systems related thereto that called forth his per- 
manent interest. He remarks shrewdly in his diary of 1859 that 
while people are becoming accustomed to consider religion in its rela- 
tions to human motives and other aspects of culture, they still tend 
to view philosophy in a purely formal light as a construction of inde- 
pendent validity and self-contained significance. To correct this by 
studying philosophy, too, in relation to its total cultural setting was 
one of his life’s objectives. He also included the fine arts, literature 
and music at least, within the range of his habitual study. The 
diaries show not only penetrating critical power and passionate in- 
terest in these domains, but also a hidden vein of poetic talent. They 
reveal a nature sensitive to ideal values generally, but sceptical with 
regard to any realm of ideal existence,—sceptical, too, with respect 
to absolute proofs. (Philosophy, he says, can not get along without 
allowing various degrees of certainty according to the subject-mat- 
ter.)® Most characteristic is his hardy realistic sense and virile reso- 
lution for definite intellectual and practical achievements. 

At Heidelberg (1854) and Berlin (1854-’64) Dilthey went from 
the study of theology to philosophy. An issue dividing German philo- 
sophical teaching in those days was the question whether metaphysi- 
cal idealism disclosed divine life and being beyond the natural and 
earthly life of man, or whether it was concerned with the reality of 
ideal factors within the latter. Dilthey heard teachers in both camps. 
In philosophical theology there was a strong restoration movement 
tending to support traditional theism by speculative arguments. A 
person of his religious background and feeling could not avoid being 
influenced by such a movement, but on the whole it repelled him as 
artificial and uncongenial. He reacted strongly in favor of the im- 
manential view that gives the ideal a natural habitation in the earthly 
life. His diary speaks of another life as something which it would be 
cheap to deny, but confusing to take seriously. And he also confesses 
that his plans for a critical study of historical Christianity are 
seriously impeded by his distaste for its negative evaluation of human 
nature and its otherworldliness.’ 

In view of this attitude, it was but natural that in the course of his 
theological studies Dilthey should become engrossed in Schleier- 
macher, especially in the more revolutionary side of the man who had 
ventured to affirm as early as 1800 that ‘‘religion remained with him 

4A biography has not to my knowledge been published, so that I can not 
speak in detail of these early years. 

5 Dilthey, Ethica, p. 37. 


6 Dilthey, Hthica, p. 24. 
7 Dilthey, Ethica, pp. 29, 32-33. 
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as a sense and taste for the Infinite when God and immortality had 
vanished before his doubts.’’? Undoubtedly Schleiermacher’s empha- 
sis on religious feeling was also congenial to Dilthey’s esthetic nature, 
and perhaps his teacher, Trendelenburg, was of influence in directing 
his attention to this philosopher. In any event Dilthey’s first major 
publication was his work on the Life of Schleiermacher, which ap- 
peared in 1867. Readers of that fertile work will recognize, however, 
that Schleiermacher is but the central figure of a crowded canvas 
upon which a great many other personalities of the same period are 
depicted in intimate detail. The fact is that Dilthey at this time 
thoroughly steeped himself in sympathetic historical study of the 
German romantic poets, philosophers, historians, and political writers. 
Under various pseudonyms for a period of twenty years or more 
from 1858 on he contributed critical articles and reviews to the maga- 
zines on such men as: Schleiermacher, Hamann, A. W. Schlegel, F. C. 
Schlosser, Schopenhauer, Novalis, F. C. Baur, Johannes von Miiller, 
Niebuhr, F. C. Dahlmann, Goethe, Tieck, Otto Ludwig, Gibbon, 
Holderlin, Lessing, Adolf Bastian, Friedrich Ueberweg, L. Uhland, 
Freiherr von Stein, K. A. Hardenberg, W. von Humboldt, Gneisenau, 
Scharnhorst, F. von Raumer, Voltaire, Schelling, G. A. Birger, R. 
Wagner, Balzac, and Heine.* By this thorough immersion in German 
cultural tradition Dilthey cultivated that sensitiveness to its accents, 
distinctions, and qualities which remained with him, like a second 
nature, when metaphysical idealism had vanished before his doubts. 
Whatever foundation he might in future claim for his point of view, 
or whatever structural form his Weltanschauung might assume, it was 
certain to bear the suggestion and trace of such indigenous German 
motifs as: the primacy of inner experience, the absolute worth of 
personality, the organic nature of human society, creation and revela- 
tion as powers of the historic process, and the consummation of mind 
in contemplative possession and insight. 

This native strain in Dilthey’s thought strongly conditioned his 
reaction to contemporary French and English philosophers. He 
missed the above accents in Comte and John Stuart Mill. What he 
shared with these philosophers, and to some extent learned from them, 
was a sturdy sense and respect for the positive sciences. The pro- 
gressive accumulation of knowledge in specific fields was at that time 
very impressive, and Dilthey, like Comte and Mill, wished to see 
the study of man and his culture pass from the control of theological 
and metaphysical speculation to a scientific basis. But the study of 
man and his culture must include the study of his theologies and 
philosophies, and what does it mean to study these scientifically? 

8 A list of the articles and guide to the periodicals in which they appeared 


was published by Hans Zeeck in the Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. 
25 (1911). 
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This was the crucial question for Dilthey. For those, like himself, 
who were sensitive to the record of experience and of evaluation con- 
tained in theologies and philosophies, but who declined to take them 
at their face value, was there a way of objectively interpreting and 
communicating the meaning and significance of these spiritual con- 
structions? Dilthey sought such a way through what he called the 
Geisteswissenschaften. In view of this interest, he could not accept 
a conception of moral and social sciences which directs them toward 
the discovery of general laws, continuous with natural laws, in order 
to provide a basis for more dependable social regulation. Dilthey, 
to be sure, espouses this regulative function, but the Geisteswissen- 
schaften, as he conceives them, have in addition what may be termed 
an interpretive and conservative function. That is, besides noting 
the regularities in human existence which make possible its control, 
the study of man is to work upon his spiritual possessions, securing 
and even perfecting their possession, by passing them ever and again 
through the filter of new life and thought. Such being his object, 
Dilthey rejected the logic suggested by Comte and Mill for the moral 
sciences, because it was derived too largely from the order of physical 
nature and too little from the order of human experience to suit his 
purpose. As might be expected, we find him stressing, on the side of 
method, the instruments of historical criticism, exegesis, hermeneu- 
ties, ete., while on the side of subject-matter, he is mainly concerned 
with literature, religion, and philosophy in their biographical and 
cultural settings. 

In corroboration and amplification of the foregoing account of 
Dilthey’s intellectual genesis, I append the following quotation from 
a retrospect upon this formative period which he himself wrote in 
the last year of his life. 

When I was introduced to philosophy, the idealistic monism of Hegel had 
loosened its hold over the natural sciences. Wheresoever the spirit of natural 
science sought philosophic expression, as in the Encyclopaedists, in Comte, and 
among the more philosophical scientists of Germany, an attempt was made to 
conceive the spirit as a product of nature—and in the attempt th- ‘it was 
disfigured. The more profound scientists sought to go deeper, ai... were led 
back to Kant. As Kant himself had been molded in the spirit of natural science, 
so this union of the scientific spirit and Kantian philosophy seemed to be rein- 
carnate in Helmholtz. No one, who had been at all close to him, ean forget the 
impression of his personality; he was inwardly integrated, and he seemed all 
eye to see everything visible, all ear to hear whatever was audible. The world 
of the spirit revealed itself to him only in art. He was akin to Lange in this. 
Hence in his point of view, as in that of the other scientists, the historical world 
found no place in the scheme of knowledge, which they founded on external per- 
ception. The unusual strength of positivism, as represented by these men, was 
that it frowned on false anticipations of fact. The limitation was that it disfig- 
ured the spiritual world in order to fit it into the framework of the outer world. 

Contemporaneous with this positivism, and as an aftermath of Hegelian 
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monism, there grew up a philosophical metaphysics, which sought to save the 
spirit from the exigencies of a cold and obdurate world. Fertile minds devoted 
themselves to this, and what they said contained many important truths, but 
upon the systems which they constructed there fell the lengthening shadows of 
the twilight of metaphysics. 

I myself had grown up with an insatiable interest in the actual historical 
manifestations of spiritual life in all their variety and depth. The spiritual 
world embraces realities, evaluations, and a realm of ends, all of an infinite 
variety, which has immanent determination in the formation of each individual 
self through interaction with the whole. The great poets, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, and Goethe taught me to interpret the world in this fashion, and to con- 
struct an ideal of life upon this basis. Thucydides, Machiavelli, and Ranke 
opened up the world of history to me, a world telling its own story and not re- 
quiring any other point of reference. My theological studies introduced me to 
the world-view of Schleiermacher in his early period, according to which human 
experience, as a unique manifestation of the universe, is a self-sufficient world 
of its own. 

The philosophical concepts based on natural science could not do justice to 
this world that stirred within me, and still less was I satisfied by the opponents 
of the natural science school. Making a violent dichotomy between thought and 
sense-experience they deduced a teleological connection founded in God, which 
rendered life and knowledge possible. This artificial restoration of a theological 
world-view in attenuated form was to me unbearable, and to offer as satisfaction 
to the soul anything of so purely hypothetical a character was uncongenial to 
me. 

In such a situation the dominating impulse of my philosophical thought 
arose, the desire to comprehend human life in its own terms. I had the urge to 
press ever deeper into the world of history, to become aware of its soul; my 
philosophical efforts to find the way into this domain of reality, to lay valid 
foundations insuring an objective knowledge of it, this urge was but the other 
side of my desire to penetrate the historical world more deeply. These two, my 
pursuit of history and of philosophy, were but two different sides of my life- 
work, which arose as I have described. [V, pp. 3-4.] 


Having given this account of Dilthey’s approach to his life- 
work, I shall, in discussing that work, treat it under the two aspects 
which he himself distinguishes in the above retrospect: the historical 
and the philosophical, closely interwoven though they be. The sec- 
tion immediately following will be devoted to leading themes and 
ideas of his major historical writings, and a succeeding section to his 
essays in philosophical analysis, which aimed principally to clarify 
the methods and principles of the Geisteswissenschaften. 


II. DimtHey’s Historica WRITINGS 


What was at stake for that notable succession of German scholars, 
Erdmann, Zeller, Haym, Fischer, Ueberweg, and Dilthey, who in the 
middle decades of the nineteenth century undertook to follow the 
trail of philosophy through its history? In attempting to answer 
this question as addressed to his own historical studies, Dilthey could 
rightly feel that he was helping to clarify an intellectual interest 
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characteristic of his time.® He saw in historical study the possibility 
of discovering the actual relations of philosophy to culture, and in- 
deed of reaching a new level in the understanding of culture in 
general and thereby of what is truly human and spiritual in life. 
Such a clarification of history was linked in his mind with the ful- 
fillment of the Geisteswissenschaften, i.e., with a knowledge of spir- 
itual being. But this knowledge would not be gained, he thought, 
by interpretations of cultural history which adhered to conceptual 
schemes laid down by Hegel, as did Erdmann’s, or by Kant, as did 
Kuno Fischer’s. In Rudolf Haym and Friedrich Ueberweg, on the 
other hand, he noted a different fault ; they too superficially disposed 
of each philosopher as a local and individual manifestation without 
giving any real interpretation of his contribution to culture at large. 
Dilthey felt a more vital bond between himself and Eduard Zeller, 
because of the latter’s resolute services, as a member of the Tiib- 
ingen school, to a cause of basic cultural importance, the cause of 
scientific method in the field of biblical exegesis. He expressed the 
liveliest appreciation of Zeller’s humanity, his virile realism, and 
his scientific serupulousness.?° At the same time he felt that the 
strength of Zeller’s historical research lay in detailed fact-finding 
which fell short of interpreting the cultural réle of philosophy. 

To achieve the kind of interpretation that Dilthey was seeking 
must necessarily be a work of generations. But one may fairly ask 
what he contributed toward clarifying and furthering his objective. 
He directed attention to historical themes of a magnitude involving 
the basic constitution of western thought. That constitution, as he 
saw it, was determined, on the one hand, by what he called die euro- 
piische Metaphysik and, on the other hand, by the development of 
the positive sciences. Die ewropiische Metaphysik is not to be identi- 
fied with the private system of any individual philosopher, but with 
that synthesis of ideas which was acquired as a social possession by 
the younger nations in the middle ages, and which as a common 
heritage, even in dissolution, nourishes subsequent attempts at 
comprehensive thought. The individual systems of modern philos- 
ophers, remarks Dilthey, are not fashioned to exercize this same func- 
tion, and by way of illustration he calls to mind the following con- 
trast : 

The impression which one gets from reading histories of modern philosophy 
as to the convictions of the European mind is totally different from that which 
strikes the sojourner from land to land, who meets everywhere the same belief 


in a realm of personal souls and in God as the highest intelligence, law-giver, 
judge, and providence. He finds it in the hut of the western farmer in America 


9 Dilthey, Ethica, pp. 31, 39 ff. 
10 See the testimonial to Zeller in Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. IV, pp. 
433-450. 
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as among the fishermen on the coasts of Sicily or of Iceland. The dreams of 
modern metaphysicians are found only in the studies of the learned and there 
too they end their paper existence. They are ineffectual shadows in comparison 
with that which supports the practical man at his work in the actual world. And 
the latter’s convictions were not produced by Christianity either, nor by any 
other religion. We find them expressed in the works of Cicero, and carried by 
them to the educated inhabitants of the Roman provinces as a deposit of 
ancient thought, just as later on they were carried in the writings of the Church 
Fathers to new groups in the same provinces. Yes, the Christian faith in its 
newness was so lacking in essential contacts with European conceptions, and 
tended so violently toward the impossible, that it must inevitably have gone up 
in smoke and heat, consumed by its own inner flame, had it not been conserved 


and disciplined by inclusion within an already firmly knit order of ideas. [II, 
pp. 498-499. ] 


On such premises as these a historian of western philosophy would 
naturally be concerned first and foremost with the rise of that com- 
prehensive system of ideas called die europiiische Metaphysik, the 
nature of its dominion, the causes of its dissolution, and finally its 
influence upon and survival within the new structures replacing it. 
These are the central themes of Dilthey’s historical writings. Ac- 
cording to him, three basie contributions of the ancient mediter- 
ranean would merge to form the foundations of die europdische 
Metaphysik: (1) the idea and image of an intelligible cosmic order, 
(2) respect and ordinance for a society of mutually responsible wills 
having a significant history, and (3) a sense of salvation through 
communion with the living God.1. This mighty synthesis thus by 
reason of its composition was able to give multitudes the sense of 
clarifying all aspects of being and experience in their order and 
worth. But from the very beginning it also contained internal seeds 
of dissolution, not only between, but also within, the separate parts. 
Thus Greek philosophy in working out the idea of an intelligible 
cosmos hit upon antinomies, the difficulty of which gave rise to 
sceptical schools. And later on the medieval philosophers were much 
engaged with the inecongruities discovered between major parts of 
their heritage: between the idea of an intelligible world-order and 
the idea of a responsible will, between faith and reason, fact and 
value. 

Despite these difficulties, however, the metaphysical synthesis 
held together because of the profound satisfaction which it gave to 
the intellectual, practical, and emotional sides of human nature. It 
held together, moreover, ‘‘as long as the state of science remained un- 
changed’”’ (II, p. 494). The development of the sciences, and what 
it implied, is the other half of the picture that makes of the history 
of western philosophy something more than the story of die euro- 


11 These three components are beautifully described in Vol. II, pp. 1-16, 
and again in pp. 494-499. 
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pdische Metaphystk. There is, to be sure, thinks Dilthey, a lasting 
desire for a world-view which satisfies the whole man, and hence our 
craving for metaphysics will never be extinguished. But the whole 
man is also a man of parts, and vitality demands the exercise of 
the parts as even more indispensable than the harmonious satisfac- 
tion of the whole. In this exercise of the parts, keen intellects, am- 
bitious wills, and original sensibilities may put new strains upon the 
inherited structures that surround them; their fitness may be tested 
under new conditions of knowledge, power, and feeling. After more 
than a thousand years of dominion, die europdische Metaphysik be- 
gan thus to dissolve under new conditions. What were these and 
what happened to our cravings for metaphysical knowledge then? 

Dilthey’s account of the rise of die europiische Metaphysik is 
distinguished for its view-point, its firm grasp of essentials, and as 
a remarkable piece of exposition, rather than for original findings in 
detail.‘* His account of the decline of die ewropidische Metaphysik 
and of what superseded it calls for a different judgment. The story 
of the rise was first published in 1883 as Book II of his Hinleitung in 
die Geisteswissenschaften (Cf. Vol. I of the present edition, pp. 123 
ff.), and at the close of this same book he gave a preliminary treat- 
ment of the decline under the title ‘‘ Dissolution of the Metaphysical 
Approach to Reality’’ (Die Aufldsung der metaphysischen Stellung 
des Menschen zur Wirklichkeit, I, pp. 351-408). In this prelim- 
inary treatment he promises a fuller sequel which, ‘‘beginning at 
that point of intellectual history where we cease to have the meta- 
physical orientation, will trace the history of the modern scientific 
consciousness in its relation to the study of man, as it is conditioned 
by the epistemological orientation’’ (I, pp. 407). This second book 
was never written. In its place we have a series of historical articles, 
published separately between the years 1893 and 1905, and treating 
more or less related topics within the indicated field. The most im- 
portant of these articles are contained in Volume II of the present 
edition under the assembling title Weltanschawung und Analyse des 
Menschen seit Renaissance und Reformation, and with these may be 
grouped some of the studies in the history of German philosophy 
from Volumes III and IV. The list of most important titles in this 
series would then run as follows: 

12 Two points of special excellence may, however, be briefly indicated. In 
his account of medieval thought he draws the Jewish and Arab philosophers into 
the picture, not merely to note their influence upon the Christian, but to ob- 
serve the philosophic unity which pervades the three traditions. Secondly, in 
his account of Greek thought, he begins with an interesting discussion of the 


interrelations of myth, religion, and metaphysics which sets his cultural point 
of view into bold relief at the start. 
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Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15ten und 16ten Jahr- 
hundert. 1891-—’92 (II). 


2. Das natiirliche System der Geisteswissenschaften im 17ten Jahr- 
hundert. 1893 (II). 

3. Die Autonomie des Denkens im 17ten Jahrhundert. 1893 (II). 

4. Der entwicklungsgeschichtliche Pantheismus. 1900-’01 (II). 

5. Die Funktion der Anthropologie in der Kultur des 16ten und 
17ten Jahrhundert. 1904 (II). 

6. Leibniz und sein Zeitalter. 1900—’01 (III). 

7. Friedrich der Grosse und die deutsche Aufklirung. 1900-’01 
(III). 

8. Das 18te Jahrhundert und die geschichtliche Welt. 1900-—’01. 
(III). 


9. Die jugendgeschichte Hegels. 1905 (IV). 

10. Die drei Grundformen der Systeme in der ersten Halfte des 
19ten Jahrhundert. 1897-’98 (IV). 

11. Entstehung der Hermeneutik. 1900—’01 (V). 

12. Die drei Epochen der modernen Aesthetik. 1891—’92 (VI). 


From the foregoing it may be seen that Dilthey never reduced his 
ideas on the decline of metaphysics and the significance of epis- 
temology to the effective compass in which he had treated the rise of 
die europiische Metaphysik. He never reached a sufficiently final 
clarification on this head to enable him to eliminate the unessential. 
He was himself too much a part of the ‘‘epistemological orientation”’ 
to grasp its historical import with objectivity. On the other hand, 
from the same causes it follows that his studies in this field are 
crowded with detail, and often with extremely interesting detail. 
They are genuine diggings in the mine of historical research, and as 
such they will undoubtedly have a more lasting value as sources, not 
easily replaced, than will his briefer summary of the ancient and 
medieval periods. For this reason I have thought it worth while to 
print the above list of individual titles. There are fine things in all 
the essays, but I myself should judge numbers 2 and 9 to be espe- 
cially indispensable aids in the study of modern philosophy. 

An attempt to follow the argument imbedded in these individual 
articles would have to traverse the following ideas. First: the natur- 
al sciences, which in the early modern period gained a new footing 
in concepts independent of the traditional metaphysics of substantial 
forms, are not metaphysically oriented. That is, they neither under- 
take, nor are they fitted to build up a metaphysics in the sense in 
which Europe possessed one in the preceding centuries. The me- 
chanical explanation of nature is far from being another europdische 
Metaphysik, to say nothing of a universal one, for the conditions it 
analyzes, instead of clarifying all aspects of experience and being in 
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their order and worth, explain only certain portions of external 
reality.** Furthermore, even within the domain of their operation, 
the natural sciences claim no such finality for their concepts as does 
metaphysics; metaphysical concepts refer to ultimate entities and 
principles, while scientific concepts are more or less provisional means 
of interpreting a temporarily circumscribed, but still further ex- 
plorable domain (I, pp. 359-373). Second: coincident with this new 
orientation of natural sciences, fresh view-points with regard to 
human nature appeared, and the attempt was made to develop a 
natural knowledge of man’s world, a natural theology, religion, law, 
ete. Dilthey refers to these constructions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries as das natiirliche System der Geisteswissen- 
schaften, ‘‘a less tenable, but no less imposing creation than the foun- 
dations of modern physical science’’ (I, p. 379). The vital contri- 
butions of this system were the reference of the social world to 
human nature as a principle of explanation, and the attempted sub- 
jection of this field to fresh exploration independent of the tradi- 
tional metaphysical anthropology. As a matter of fact, however, 
the natural system of social sciences only partially succeeded in 
treating its subject-matter in its own terms; for the rest, it was con- 
trolled both by survivals of the old metaphysics and by newer con- 
cepts borrowed from the physical sciences. After the analogy of 
physical mechanism, an attempt was made to reduce human nature 
and experience to a few universal elements combining in regular ways 
to produce the complex course of human affairs. Dilthey analyzes 
this phase of modern thought, its hybrid composition and equally 
mixed consequences, with unwonted liveliness and with special at- 
tention to aspects that generally receive only subordinate treatment, 
e.g., the consequences for historical criticism (Cf. Vols. II and III, 
articles 1-8 of the list given above). Third: German idealism con- 
tained a protest against this earlier natural system of anthropology. 
But at the same time it became still further entangled in some of the 
latter’s unfortunate abstractions, and also reverted in part to the 
metaphysical point of view. It helped to develop some valuable con- 
cepts (e.g., the primacy of inner experience, the absolute worth of 
personality, the organic view of society, ete.), and it called attention 
to concrete historical reality as life’s fullest revelation. The idea of 
interpreting that reality in its own terms, doing justice to art, re- 
ligion, and metaphysies as parts thereof, but without claiming for 
them more or less than experience substantiated,—this idea might be 
suggested by classic German philosophy, but it was not fulfilled 
therein. 

This idea, however, was Dilthey’s own inspiration, toward the 


13 Cf, above, p. 13. 
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realization of which he bent his constructive efforts. He is no ex- 
ception to the rule that men generally write the history of the past as 
a process leading up to their own opportunities and predicaments. 
In fact, as he himself says, the study of the history of ideas was for 
him but one side of his search for the way to write that history, for 
the way to understand man and: his culture.4* He published his ac- 
count of die europiische Metaphysik as Book II of a comprehensive 
work that was to be an introduction to the Geisteswissenschaften (I, p. 
xix). Book I of that work had set forth the need of interconnection 
and of common critical directives uniting the sciences of man and his 
culture. Book II set forth that such a function had once been per- 
formed by die europiische Metaphysik, and then showed that this con- 
struction had definite historical conditions as its basis, after the dis- 
appearance of which it was no longer able to serve. Book III was 
never written, but if we may judge by the articles on modern thought 
which we have just analyzed, it would have traced the two attempts, 
since the dissolution of the metaphysical system to guide the study of 
man: first, on the basis of a quasi-natural science of human nature, 
and then through a speculative treatment of human history as by 
Hegel. It would have criticized these attempts and shown their short- 
comings. Books IV and V were planned to set forth Dilthey’s own 


solution to the problem. These likewise were never written, but what 
they might have contained is indicated by a number of theoretical 
writings to which we now turn. 


III. DitrHey’s THEORETICAL WRITINGS 


These are to be found in volumes I, V, VI, and VII of the present 
edition. The chief topics to be treated in discussing them are: (1) 
Dilthey’s general criticist orientation in philosophy, (2) his account 
of non-scientific orders in experience: poetic, moral, and religious; 
also, his account of attempts to interpret experience comprehensively 
in synthetic Weltanschauungen, (3) his discussion of the scientific 
order of experience, especially of the Geisteswissenschaften. 

1. General Orientation—Dilthey grew up in the ’50’s and ’60’s, 
as has been described above, in an atmosphere of speculative higher 
criticism which bred in him a great fondness for the historical con- 
sideration of ideas in a quasi-Hegelian manner, but at the same time 
a deep distrust of the dogmatic ontological claims made by orthodox 
Hegelianism. This sceptical attitude toward metaphysics found sup- 
port in the neo-Kantian and empirio-criticist movements which in- 
creasingly prevailed in German philosophy from the ’70’s through 
the ’90’s. Dilthey carried his historical interests through all these 
years, and his reflections on the history of thought were thus deeply 


14 Cf. above, p. 11. 
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affected by criticist doctrine. We have seen what the result was for 
his interpretation of European intellectual history. It remains to 
show the effect upon his own philosophical theory. 

The starting-point of this theory is the proposition that ‘‘ whatever 
I realize, I realize under the conditions of my consciousness.’’ (‘‘Der 
oberste Satz der Philosophie ist der Satz der Phiinomenalitit: nach 
diesem steht alles, was fiir mich da ist, unter der allgemeinsten Bed- 
ingung, Tatsache meines Bewusstseins zu sein,’’ V, p. 90.) Here 
Dilthey takes his stand with the criticists. But from the very begin- 
ning he also differentiates his point of view from theirs by attacking 
what he terms Phinomenalismus, i.e., ‘‘the traditional intellectualis- 
tic construction’’ of the above principle. His attack is similar to that 
of William James on ‘‘vicious intellectualism.’’ Phéinomenalismus is 
essentially a theory of knowledge, which undertakes to analyze 
experience into elementary impressions, and limits knowledge to the 
discovery of order and connection among these impressions (V. p. 
91). This view is open to objection as a theory of knowledge (see 
below p. 21), but still more so as a theory of experience, for besides 
the order of knowledge (Erkenntnis), which has received such pre- 
dominant attention in recent philosophy, there are other orders in 
experience (Hrlebnis), having distinctive structural characteristics 
and cultural functions of their own. Such are, for example, the 
poetic, the moral, and the religious orders, to mention only those non- 
scientific types of experience which occupied Dilthey’s thought most. 

2. Non-Scientific Orders of Experience-—He sometimes calls these 
‘‘eultural systems’’ (Systeme der Kultur, I, pp. 49 ff.), but the word 
‘‘eulture’’ must here be taken with emphasis upon its universally 
human constituents rather than on its local differentiation. That is, 
no matter how much local groups may differ, basic human nature 
everywhere contains the seeds of such cultural systems as science, art, 
morals, and religion. Lying together as they do in human nature, 
these seeds commonly become mingled, and hybrid productions arise. 
The metaphysical stage of culture illustrates on a grand scale the 
appeal of such synthetic creations in which scientific, esthetic, moral, 
and religious motives blend imperceptibly. At the same time, it 
seems a requirement of cultural progress to be able to distinguish 
sharply between the diverse categories and functions of these differ- 
ent branches of culture, and it appears that in the course of such 
progress an ever more refined specialization takes place, unchecked 
by new concurrent attempts to synthesize. In this connection, Dilthey 
had a lively personal interest in analyzing esthetic experience, so as 
to comprehend its distinctive characteristics as compared with the 
other cultural systems. A governing idea for him in this is that art 
is to enliven through form and out of enlivenment to create form 
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(VI, p.117). His analysis of the psychological nature of the enliven- 
ment and of vital energies in their relation to the experience and 
creation of form is more explicit and full than is his treatment of 
esthetic forms themselves. Volume VI of the present edition con- 
tains his chief writings on poetics. 

His fundamental conceptions of the moral order are sketched 
out in a relatively early essay, Versuch einer Analyse des moralischen 
Bewusstseins, 1864 (VI, p. 1). The analysis is Kantian in so far as 
it rejects hedonistic derivations of the moral categories, and pro- 
ceeds from the assumption that they arise from characteristics of the 
human will. But Dilthey thinks that Kant’s account of the good 
will leans too heavily on the idea of a universal legislation and of 
logical consistency. He objects that this is a purely formal concep- 
tion of morality without deep roots in the actual ‘‘moral organiza- 
tion’’ of man, from which all effective moral response is derived. 
His own view of that organization in this early essay of 1864 is some- 
what influenced by Herbart’s analysis. He distinguishes three 
fundamental traits of the will as basic for the moral order: (1) 
responsibility of wills to each other (Verbindlichkeit), (2) the favor- 
able disposition of wills toward each other (Wohlwollen), and (3) the 
striving of the will toward perfection (Vollkommenheitsstreben). 
As he reflected upon these distinctions in later years, it seemed to 
him that the second and third concepts were much too indefinite and 
abstract.. He sought to include what was substantial in them under 
the first concept by distinguishing different ‘‘levels of obligation”’ 
in the responsibilities of wills to each other (V, p. xxxv). Thus, our 
responsibility to fulfill a contract is on a different level of obligation 
from that of being kindly, for example. Dilthey’s thought as a 
moralist is characterized throughout by a resolute sense of integrity 
and an interest in effective motive power rather than by prophetic 
insight or creative imagination with respect to ideal moral aims. 

It is curious that Dilthey, who came to philosophy with a pre- 
dominant interest in religion, should never have undertaken a more 
thorough analysis of religious experience than he did. In a number 
of brief sketches, mainly from his later years, he outlines the subject 
in a preliminary way (Cf. II, p. 499; V. p. 381; VI, p. 288; VII, p. 
266). One of these sketches begins by distinguishing three sides of 
religion: cultic and devotional acts, spiritual attitudes and conduct, 
accompanying ideas and interpretations.*®> But Dilthey seems never 
to have devoted himself intensively to the study of the first two 
divisions per se; it was the world-views which arise from religion 
under the influence of cosmic or philosophic reflection that chiefly 


15 Another sketch takes its point of departure from Wm. James’s Varieties 
of Religious Experience, which is given enthusiastic praise. 
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held his attention. His interest in these world-views should be 
stressed as indicative of his whole position. For anyone who placed 
such importance as he did on distinguishing between esthetic, moral, 
and scientific categories might very conceivably have lost sympathy 
altogether with quasi-religious, philosophic attempts to form com- 
prehensive world-views, and having his historical perspective might 
have been inclined to regard the latter simply as vestiges of a past 
stage of culture. But Dilthey, on the contrary, always affirmed the 
permanent human importance of constructions which aim to satisfy 
all sides of man’s nature in an organic synthesis, even though such 
constructions would never, in his opinion, again dominate the enter- 
prises of the mind as they did in the metaphysical stage of culture. 
On the basis of a comparison between the many systems of philosophy 
which arose in ancient times, and again since the decline of die euro- 
piische Metaphysik, he ventured to formulate a doctrine concerning 
the major types of synthetic world-view and the auspices under 
which they arise, a Weltanschauungslehre (Cf. IV, p. 528; V, p. 402). 
In one major division are the materialistic-atomistic philosophies, 
those that render an account of things through analyzing the disposi- 
tion of material parts; in a second are the philosophies of man against 
the world, those that hinge on interpreting a sense of something dis- 
tinctive about the human will (Jdealismus der Fretheit, Dilthey calls 
it); and finally, there are the philosophies whose essential theme is 
the continuity between man and the world in an ideal order (Objek- 
twer Idealismus).*®° Dilthey’s own predominant sympathy with the 
last of these three types is evident in many phases of his work. At 
the same time he does not seem to have been convinced that the diffi- 
culties confronting objective idealism, in view of the heterogeneous 
orders in human experience, could be overcome. 

His prevailing habit of mind was after all not speculative, nor 
was it poetic, moral, or religious. It was scientific. But this 
scientific temper, combining with a strong and lively appreciation of 
the other human functions, led him to conceive of clarifying the 
nature, values, and productions of the latter by objective analysis. 
To grasp this conception of Geisteswissenschaften and understand 
its implications was for him the crucial theoretical problem, to which 
he returned again and again. We conclude our account of his work 
with a discussion of this aspect which was for him so central. 

3. Scientific experience. Science in general is to be distinguished 
from poetry, morals, and religion by a paramount interest in ob- 

16 The eighth volume of the present edition, now in course of preparation, 
promises to carry this theme further; see note above on p. 5. See also the 
volume edited by Erich Rothacker called Probleme der Weltanschauungslehre, 


1927, for the influence of this phase of Dilthey’s thought upon contemporary 
writers. 
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jectivity and intelligibility. In science we seek to discover the con- 
ditions (Bedingungen) on which what is given in experience may 
be rendered intelligible without distortion. A long tradition in mod- 
ern epistemology declares that impressions are what is given in ex- 
perience, and regards objective intelligibility as secured by the 
discovery of order and connection among these impressions. The 
Kantian school brings in a priori categories to account for this order, 
but otherwise preserves the tradition of intellectualistic phenomenal- 
ism (Phéinomenalismus, see above p. 18). Against a priorism par- 
ticularly Dilthey argues that irreducible categories are as much parts 
of experience as anything else. ‘‘The elementary logical operations 
of identification, distinction, measurement, association, disjunction, 
and subsumption’’ are not to be set over against experience, but to 
be recognized together with their consequences as special features of 
it (V, p. 83). And against both sections of intellectualistic phenom- 
enalism, the a priorist and the so-called empirical, he argues that 
the analysis of experience into a series of impressions, while partly 
clarifying its panoramic content, tends to obscure its dynamic 
charges. The latter, however, have important consequences not only 
for practice, but also for knowledge. According to Dilthey, it is by 
virtue of experiencing impulse and resistance (Impuls und Wider- 
stand, V, p. 98 ff.) that we get our natural conviction of the reality 
of the outer world. We do not arrive at this by habitual uncon- 
scious inference from the regularity of our sense impressions, as 
Helmholtz and others have argued, but as a by-product of action and 
normal muscular tone. The principal evidence Dilthey adduces in 
support of this conclusion is drawn from observations on the sense 
of reality in psycho-pathie cases and in its genesis during childhood, 
showing its connection there with motor factors. In view of this 
derivation Dilthey concludes that it is mere artifice to treat the belief 
in an external reality as an intellectual hypothesis, and not to reeog- 
nize that it has a necessary vital value of a totally different kind.’ 
Thus the distinction we naturally make between our inner ex- 
perience and our experience of outer objects does not arise primarily 
from scientific motives, nor is it a distinction scientifically drawn; it 
is not scientific knowledge. There is no system of exact concepts in 
terms of which we accurately and decisively separate the inner and 
the outer. Nevertheless, in an undefined way the distinction persists, 
and without being itself a piece of science, it appears to influence the 
organization of knowledge into two large groups of sciences: the 
Natur- and the Geisteswissenschaften. The difference between these 
17 Note that Dilthey is not trying to give a scientific proof of the reality 
of the external world, but rather to establish scientifically that the belief | 
ific 


such a reality has a different status in human experience from that of scient 
hypotheses. 
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is not that the former sciences have outer experience and the latter 
inner as their respective domains, for the Geisteswissenschaften do 
not confine themselves to inner experience, but make use of the find- 
ings of physical science and consider the facts of outer experience 
in their relations to the inner. The Naturwissenschaften, on the 
other hand, in abstracting from inner experience, do not exhaust the 
knowledge of outer objects, but investigate only those properties 
which can be accredited on the basis of outer experience. On the 
side of method, too, the Geisteswissenschaften can to a certain ex- 
tent make use of the mathematical and experimental methods of the 
Naturwissenschaften, while the latter can not avail themselves of the 
introspective and evaluative methods of the former to penetrate into 
physical nature. As a result our knowledge of nature, while more 
precise and more objective at certain points, is not in general as 
meaningful and intelligible as our knowledge of man."* 

Dilthey’s principal writings on method and aims of the Geist- 
eswissenschaften date from three successive decades. In the first 
between 1875 and 1883 he published an essay Uber das Studium der 
Geschichte der Wissenschaften vom Menschen, der Gesellschaft und 
dem Staat 1875 (V, pp. 31-73) and also his Einleitung in die Geist- 
eswissenschaften of 1883 (I, pp. 3-120). These two works may be 
characterized as ‘‘positivistic’’; that is, they join forces with Comte 
and J. 8S. Mill in attacking merely speculative interpretations of man 
and his culture, and introduce the project of a scientific treatment. 
The Einleitung of 1883 is largely directed against founding the 
Geisteswissenschaften on a philosophy of history or a theoretical 
sociology (I, pp. 86 ff.), and recommends instead the assiduous eulti- 
vation of Einzelwissenschaften, e.g., biology, psychology, ethnology, 
history, economies, polities, jurisprudence, morals, esthetics, ete. (I, 
pp. 113 ff.). More is to be gained, thinks Dilthey, by collecting the 
contributions of these many sciences, each pursuing methods appro- 
priate to its own field, than from synthetic speculations in a quasi- 
Hegelian manner. The latter are not science. But if not by specula- 
tion, then how are the findings of individual sciences to be critically 
estimated and how are they to become anything more than an aggre- 
gate of miscellaneous facts? This is the question with which the 
writings of the first decade close (I, pp. 116 ff.). 

For a time Dilthey cherished the thought that the science of 
psychology might provide the necessary regulative ideas, the es- 
sential keys to a critical understanding and estimate of cultural facts, 
and this idea largely controlled his writings on the theory of the 
Geisteswissenschaften in a second decade from 1883 to 1896. The 
psychological knowledge available in 1883 being obviously inadequate 


18 See below, p. 25, for comment on this analysis. 
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to the purpose in view, he was led to consider what kinds of further 
investigation might help meet the need. The results of his reflections 
on this topic are chiefly contained in two writings: Ideen iiber eine 
beschreibende und zergliedernde Psychologie, 1894, and Uber ver- 
gleichende Psychologie. Beitrige zum Studium der Individualitit, 
1895—’96 (V, pp. 139-316). In these writings he draws a distinction 
between psychological explanation (erklirende Psychologie) and 
psychological description and analysis (beschreibende und zerglie- 
dernde Psychologie). The attempts of traditional psychology to 
explain how we come by our ideas he finds largely premature, mis- 
guided, and even at best less consequential for the study of culture 
than had been hoped. A much finer descriptive analysis of mental 
structures, of the complexes (Zusammenhdnge) actually functioning 
in any life, is not only a prerequisite of sound psycho-genetic explana- 
tions, but would in itself have as much to offer the study of culture 
as would the latter. Another line of psychological investigation which 
Dilthey concludes would greatly advance the Geisteswissenschaften 
is the comparative study of psychological types (vergleichende Psy- 
chologie). 

Dilthey’s prospectus of a cultural psychology, with its emphasis 
upon the analysis of functioning complexes and upon the study of 
individual types, has been as influential as any part of his work. 
Among his disciples Eduard Spranger particularly has devoted him- 
self to carrying this project forward.*® But Dilthey himself, while 
never abandoning his faith in the advancing of the Geisteswissen- 
schaften through psychological discoveries, began in his later years 
(the third decade from 1900 to 1910) to emphasize other aspects of 
the study of man and his culture. We get at the meaning of cultural 
facts in part through their relation to psychological structures and 
types. On the other hand, it is characteristic of culture in its various 
phases, not merely to fulfill pre-existing wants and to express po- 
tencies already there, but also to create new meanings and powers of 
its own. However much a work of art, for example, may be under- 
stood as the expression of something else, a part at least of what it 
conveys or expresses is revealed nowhere save in it. Thus every phase 
of culture has its intrinsic, autonomous meanings which can be ex- 
perienced and objectively understood only in terms of its own struc- 
ture and history. Dilthey did not live to work out the implications 
of this thought for the Geisteswissenschaften save in a tentative way ; 
his unfinished formulations of the above doctrine of experience, ex- 
pression, and meaning (Erlebnis, Ausdruck, und Bedeutung) are to 
be found in volume VII of the present edition under the title of Der 


19 An English translation of Spranger’s widely-read book, Lebensformen, has 
recently appeared under the title Types of Men. 
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Aufbau der geschichtlichen Welt in den Geisteswissenschaften. 

There can be little doubt that he was here in his last years (1910-711) 
approaching a methodological theory more consonant than any of his 
previous theories had been with the spirit and character of his own 
insight into cultural facts as revealed in his historical writings.?° 


IV. ConciupiIng COMMENT 


The motive which asserts itself throughout Dilthey’s life-long pre- 
occupation with the Geisteswissenschaften is that of understanding 
the cultural possessions of man, of keeping them in a process of ever 
extending objective scrutiny, thereby repossessing them on new and 
securer levels of comprehension. This purpose contrasts markedly 
| with the objective generally emphasized in English and American 
| theory of the social sciences, namely, social control. The motive of 
social control is not entirely absent from Dilthey’s thought, espe- 
cially not in his earlier years, but it seems largely imported from 
Comte and Mill, rather than a mainspring of his own interests.”' 
Certainly it does not dictate the subject-matter to wh':h he turns, 
and gradually it also fades out of his theory. 

We miss in Dilthey’s work the stir of a new civilization with 
cultural interests and problems different from those of the past. 
While he has largely disengaged himself from a dialectical preoccu- 
pation with the old problems, and considers them now in their eul- 
tural bearings, we still see in him the continental academician 
cultivating the European tradition. And this is certainly what he 
himself desired to be. 

However, since Dilthey’s time, the Germans who follow him in 
seeking to cultivate the Kultur- and Geisteswissenschaften in a criti- 
eal and philosophic spirit, have emphatically extended their horizons. 
Whatever else may be said about Oswald Spengler’s over-wrought 
book, The Decline of the West, it certainly encourages the tendency 
to look beyond the boundaries of traditional European civilization 
and to contemplate the destinies of many cultures. In this respect 
it is not unique, but representative of much in recent German 
thought.22, And in view ‘of this extension of cultural analysis be- 
yond the confines in which it was developed by Dilthey, it may be well 

20 At the same time, just as Dilthey in his earlier formulations found 
Comte, Wundt, and others helpful, so in working out this last idea of autonomous, 
yet objective, meanings in every aspect of culture he was influenced by Hus- 
serl’s phenomenological method. He was scarcely ever an independent theorizer. 
For an acknowledgment of his indebtedness to Husserl, see VII, p. 10. 

21 Cf. above p. 9, and see also I, p. 3 ff. 

22 See, for example, Max Scheler’s dictum that ‘‘Der Pluralismus der Grup- 


pen und Kulturen ist der Standort, von dem alle Soziologie auszugehen hat.’’ 
Scheler, Probleme einer Soziologie des Wissens, p. 13. 
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for us not to waste many words on his individual limitations. It 
seems preferable, in concluding, to point out what insight the study 
of his work has given us into the general character of cultural analy- 
sis as recently developed in Germany, so that in comparing it with 
our own efforts in the same field, we may subordinate the inconse- 
quential to what is more significant and fundamental. 

Speaking, therefore, only of the most basic points, we venture to 
sum up what Dilthey’s influence means in contemporary German 
philosophy. It means that philosophies are to be considered in their 
cultural bearings 1ather than as independent systems of ideas. In 
the consideration of cultural bearings vital motives are to be grasped 
and not merely intellectual relationships. In the analysis of vital 
motives a study is to be made, not only of psychological elements, 
but also of functioning complexes and of individual types. Historie 
structures, physical and mental, which form a part of the social 
heritage, are to be kept in the cultural reckoning throughout. And 
the significance of cultural history is not to be found solely in its 
relations to pre-existing natural motives, but also in the emergence 
of new values which have to be understood in their own terms, 

Finally, the influence of Dilthey means an affection for German 
tradition including its dualism between nature and spirit, and its 
emphasis upon the priority of the latter. However much Dilthey 
may have modified idealistic teaching on this point in an original, 
criticist direction (ef. p. 21), the facts and findings of the Gevst- 
eswissenschaften, not those of the Naturwissenschaften, must con- 
trol what he would recognize as cultural analysis. Where his 
influence prevails the tendency to interpret the physical aspects of a 
culture in terms of its spiritual constitution would be encouraged, 
rather than vice versa. In Spengler’s account of history, for ex- 
ample, physical facts and the knowledge of them are not treated 
primarily as determining factors in their own right, but rather as 
symbols and evidences indicating the stage and character of the 
spiritual life of the culture. This problem of understanding cultural 
determination decidedly calls for further clarification, not only from 
those who emphasize either physical or spiritual factors, but from 
those also who consider this antithesis misleading for cultural analy- 
sis. Behavioristic sociology will have many concepts to work out 
before it satisfies the school of Dilthey as including adequately the 
spiritual factors in culture. On the other hand, that school still has 
a long way to go in the reworking of German tradition before its 
treatment of those factors impresses behaviorists as an actual, rather 
than a verbal, spiritual achievement. 


Horace L. Frtiess. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Aisthetics of the Novel. Van Meter Ames. Chicago: Chicago Uni- 
versity Press. 1928. ix + 221 pp. 


There is probably nothing so disconcerting in an experience with 
a book as the discovery that the expectations set up by the title 
must be relinquished in favor of quite different ideas appropriate 
to the book’s actual content. It is this kind of disappointment that 
the reader of Mr. Ames’s little volume is unavoidably subjected to. 
For presumably in the minds of others besides the present reviewer 
the phrase ‘‘esthetics of the novel’’ will set up rather too pleasant 
and hopeful anticipations of a discussion not altogether unlike that 
given so ably by Percy Lubbock in his Craft of Fiction. Mr. Ames 
does indeed—when he at last comes to terms in Chapter X with 
what was presumably to be the subject of his entire study—deal with 
and illustrate some of Mr. Lubbock’s theories. And he does indeed 
also, in the antecedent 176 pages, intermittently treat of one or 
another of various issues that have to do with this particular form 
of art. But his other preoccupations are varied and numerous. 
We encounter here many topics, worthy in themselves, but extremely 
unexpected in this context. We are informed why we admire 
athletes, and incidentally are presented with Swinburne’s ballade, 
complete, of Swimming. We are offered a number of parallel pass- 
ages on education culled from the writings of Professor Dewey and 
Romain Rolland. We are treated to a surprising excursion into the 
dualism of Descartes, and to considerable comment on the nature 
of personality. We are told a good deal, some of it true, about 
various forms of art. Incidentally, we are told some of the reasons 
why we like to read fiction. But on the whole, considering the title 
of the book, relatively little is said about the esthetics of the novel. 


HELEN H. PARKHURST, 
BaRNARD COLLEGE. 


La Trahison des Clercs. JULIEN BenpDA. Paris: Editions de la Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise. 1928. Pp. 126. 


The author’s thesis is that the modern Intellectuals have largely 
betrayed their function by neglecting the realm of ideal values for 
the sake of practical affairs, and hence are failing more and more, 
especially since the time of Kant, to justify their existence; that the 
‘*Cleric’’ (let us say Philosopher) is essentially concerned with 
maintaining an effective protest against the Finite in behalf of the 
Infinite, with subordinating the claims of Reality to the higher value 
of the Idea; that the Philosopher’s sole interest must be in the world 
of essence, and that his insistence must be upon the unattainable, the 
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universal, the impossible. Civilized society exists by virtue of the 
coexistence of the man of thought and the man of action; each has 
his place: a world which knows only the values of the man of 
action is a barbarism, and a world that knew only the values of the 
philosopher would cease to exist. The ‘‘Cleric,’’ to whom is as- 
signed the guardianship of the ideal, will respect the ‘‘layman,’’ 
but he can not compromise with the layman’s values. He has 
chosen the better part, and it is for him to point the way to the ul- 
timate Good whose virtue lies in the very fact that it is unattainable. 
It is for the man of action to work out his compromises between the 
proximate and the Ideal, for he alone is responsible for results. As 
soon as the ‘‘Intellectual’’ steps down into the arena and occupies 
himself with politics or social relations or what-not, he has betrayed 
his one essential function. And this is just what the modern 
‘*Cleries’’ have done. They have been patriots, or reformers, or 
class-leaders, or pragmatists—almost everything except the only 
thing they have a right to be: custodians of the Ideal. ‘‘But alas,’’ 
it is objected, ‘‘science has shown us that all justice is relative, that 
every Truth is only partial, that absolute justice does not exist.’’ 
To which M. Benda replies ‘‘that is as if you were to say that science 
shows you that every rose is a white rose or a red rose or a bud or 
a blossom, and that a rose-in-itself does not exist.’’ But every 
rationalist is necessarily a believer, and ‘‘the conviction that 
Reason can receive lessons from experience is perhaps the real bank- 
ruptey of the modern intellectual, and the great catastrophe of 
civilization.’’ 

Pau C. SNODGREsS. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A. D. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, and formerly 
Professor of Moral Philosophy at the University of Glasgow, is to 
spend the month of January in residence at Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., where he will deliver the Cooper Foundation 
Lectures on the subject, ‘‘The Conditions of Democracy.’’ He will 
sail for England on February 2d. 





The next meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association will take place at the University of Cincinnati, 
March 28, 29, and 30, 1929. The meeting will open with a smoker 
on Thursday evening, March 28, and continue in session until Sat- 
urday noon, March 30, unless pressure for places on the program 
necessitates sessions for Thursday, or Saturday afternoon. Ab- 
stracts of papers should be in the hands of the secretary, Professor 
T. V. Smith, University of Chicago, by February 1. 
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